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of the reports of the three divisions, including a physiographic and 
economic description of the territory examined. In a pocket at the 
end of the volume are maps and profiles, including a map of 
America, showing routes explored: of Central America, of Colom- 
bia, of Ecuador and Peru, and of parts of Mexico, all on a scale of 
1 : 1, 800,000; of parts of Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Argentina and Brazil, 
on a scale of 1:5,400,000, and maps of parts of Mexico on a scale 
of 1:600,000. 

Volume I, part II, consists of a detailed report of the work of 
corps No. I ; Volume II, of corps No. 2, and Volume III, of corps 
No. 3. All these reports are printed both in English and Spanish, 
and each volume is accompanied by a portfolio of maps and profiles 
illustrating the routes and adjacent country. The maps are upon 
a uniform scale of i :48,ooo, and the relief is expressed by contour 
lines. Drainage is printed in blue, culture in black, and relief in 
brown. The surveyed routes are printed in red. 

This work is one of the most notable contributions to descrip- 
tive geography which has been made in recent times. The line of 
survey traverses the volcanic regions of Central America, and, 
south of the Isthmus of Panama, it soon reaches the high Andean 
plateau, the summit of which it follows for several degrees of lati- 
tude, keeping at great altitudes above the sea. In connection with 
this line of survey a belt of country of variable width has been 
mapped, in many cases including the summits of high peaks, and 
altogether including an enormous area of unknown or little-known 
land. 

The dress of the report is in keeping with its value. It is well 
printed on heavy paper, beautifully illustrated with half-tones, and 
the maps are finely engraved and printed. H. G. 

Physical Geography; William Morris Davis., assisted by William Henry 
Snyder: Ginn&'Co., Boston, and London, i8g8. Pp. XVIII+42S, 
with 261 illustrations and p plates. 

Davis's Physical Geography for Secondary Schools has received 
a very hearty and much-deserved welcome from all interested in 
the subject, and especially from secondary school and academy 
teachers. It is by far the best book for the schools for which it is 
intended, and will undoubtedly do more to benefit the cause of 
physical geography teaching than any of its predecessors. 

Omitting a brief and suggestive introduction, the book may be 
divided into four parts: The Earth as a Globe, The Atmosphere, 
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The Ocean, and The Lands. To this last division 340 pages of the 
book are devoted, thus giving proper emphasis to the part of the 
earth that is the home of man. Under the other divisions only 
such phenomena are discussed as are necessary to understand the 
relation of man to the earth. For the first time in books of this 
sort we find what seems to us a judicious and rational selection 
from the host of facts that might be included in such a treatment. 
As a result of such selection the book has far greater unity and 
interest than is usual, and is much more usable in classes. Again, 
such a choice allows an important subject to be considered at suffi- 
cient length and with sufficient care to leave clear and vivid im- 
pressions. For instance, the phenomena of tides and waves that 
are usually touched upon in such a way that the reader is left in as 
great ignorance as before, are here considered clearly, concisely 
and graphically, and with success. The same might be said of sev- 
eral other topics usually not well done. 

The book is well equipped with illustrations, reproduced from 
photographs and drawings, and with diagrams. The latter are very 
valuable and to the point, and except in one or two instances where 
the perspective is in error they are very successful and of great 
help to the teacher and student. Unfortunately, the reproductions 
from photographs and drawings are not so successful; in part be- 
cause of the process used, but more particularly because of an 
absence of scale. Kangaroos and beaver, with no accompanying 
scale for comparison of size, are of questionable value. If the 
reader knows enough of the animals to get a clear impression, the 
picture is unnecessary; if he does not, the picture is merely sug- 
gestive, not clear. 

Contrary to the expectations of the critics who questioned the 
value of the book before it appeared, the author has omitted most 
of the technical nomenclature that has arisen in this subject in the 
last decade. There are, however, many new terms, but they are 
not technical and usually appeal to the common sense of the reader 
in such a way as to be used freely from a sense of the need of just 
such expressions. 

For the first time we find an adequate and scientific considera- 
tion of the development, classification and meaning of land forms 
in an elementary text-book. Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
relations of life to the earth in a causal way, thus placing the effects 
in their true relations to their physical causes. Irrelevant mate- 
rial, such as classification of plants and animals, description of 
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rocks and minerals, is rightly omitted, thus preserving the unity 
and seriousness of the book. 

The book is provided with a series of appendices devoted to a 
consideration of problems for laboratory work, to a series of well- 
chosen references, and to a number of maps. These latter are, 
however, not very satisfactory or clear, a-nd are not sufficiently 
devoted to physical features. 

The author has had the help of a very successful teacher of 
physical geography in a large academy, and thus his book has, as it 
were, been tested in practice before publication. As a result the 
book is well fitted for the better schools. The teacher who has 
come under the direct or indirect influence of the author will be 
able to use this text to the best advantage ; but any teacher inter- 
ested in the subject and abreast with the times will find here her 
best guide and help. 

All interested in the cause wish the book great success, and 
those not interested in secondary school geography are glad to 
have the book for reference. 

The author deserves the compliment of praise and of usage, and 
we trust he may receive both in large abundance. R. E. D. 

With Peary near the North Pole. By Eivind Astrup. With Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Sketches by the Author. Translated 
from the Norwegian by H. J. Bull. London : C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 8vo. {iSpS. ) 

Three years ago Mr. Astrup was found dead in the woods in 
the Lille Elvedal, in southern Norway; a lamentable end for a man 
not yet twenty-five years of age, full of energy, courage and 
promise. 

The history of his book is told in the short Preface : 

It happened that for a couple of years I passed beyond the pale of civilization, 
and visited places where none had ever been. These things I had, of course, to 
describe ; . . . But then people would come and ask me, " When shall we get your 
book ? " . . . The result of my literary activity I hereby venture to place before the 
public, hoping that they will not be too critical. 

Astrup writes modestly and well. He keeps himself in the back- 
ground, even when describing the long marches, in which he was 
Peary's one companion. 

Much of the volume is devoted to the Eskimos, their homes, 
their belief, their games and hunting exploits. 

Astrup went to Greenland by chance. He was in Philadelphia, 
with a fancy in mind of going to Africa, when he read a paragraph 



